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if It was not obtrusive, and in that progress one of
the leading factors was the Peabody Fund.

In 1867 George Peabody, a native of Massachu-
setts but then a banker of London, who had laid
the foundation of his fortune in Baltimore, placed
in the hands of trustees $2,100,000 in securities to
be used for the encouragement of education in the
Southern States, The Fund was increased to
$3,500,000 in 1869, though a considerable part
consisted of bonds of Mississippi and Florida
which those States refused to recognize as valid
obligations. The chairman of the trustees for
many years was Robert C. Winthrop of Massa-
chusetts, and the other members of the board were
distinguished men, both Northern and Southern.
The first general agent, as the active administrator
was called, was Barnas Sears, who at the time of his
election was president of Brown University.

Dr. Sears was an unusual man, who compre-
hended conditions in the South and was disposed
to improve them in every feasible way by using the
resources at his command. He had no inflexible
program and was willing to modify his plans to
fit changing conditions. The income of the Fund
appears small in this day of munificent founda-
tions, but it seemed krge then; and its effects were